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: ilk mercer in Dame street. This man, whom’ believe iS wes only a pretences, for I had not be one 
OR The Pournal of Belles Deteves.| yey not a Christain, I should hate with all the bitter| blamably absurd as to risk the stability of my 








: a fervour of which my soul is capable, was upright in his business on these contingencies ; even in case lure. 
ey : ; dealings, but of a gloomy, tyrannical temper, and an in-| I should bave enough to satisfy moderate d ~ Ba 
~¥ , * From the London Metropolitan, | fexibility of will which had never been te to yield.} I saw, with seorn ete ere? => igh for areas 
. ae UNCLE GEORGE’S STORY. His stern features never softened, except when gazing on} spurned in proportion to or high fortunes Ba <> 
a - TEMPER. * his child, whom it was his pride to adorn with a mag-| ceeding suitors: Relying on Lily's disinterested love, | 
a | nd nificence that, in any place but Dublin, would have been} consented to wait the probationary year, and, careless of == 
Re. Oh, Waly, Waly, gin love be bonny, considered above her rank. : gave myself up ie the enjoyment of the —— _ 
ee. & “it little while when it is new ; Mrs. Montgomery was a kind, quiet woman, the mere f days of courtship. © . a 
eS. Bat when its auld, it waxeth cauld, echo of her arbitrary husband. By his command she} ~ 2 ew months had elapsed, a formidable rival, at | 
) And fades awa’ like morning dew. underwent the fatigue of accompanying his daughter to} least in Mr. Montgomery’s oyes, appeared. He was a ~ 


- . Bxporience, theagh the most valuable, is the most| places of amusement. He never went himself, but he} young and wealthy Scotsman, who visited Ireland three 
@espised product of human labour. Our friends and |joved that Lily’s beauty and rich apparel should he seen} or four times a ycar on business, and of whose commer- 

neighbours offer us theirs gratis, though they have them-/and admired. He seldom discouraged any tolerably} cial worth Mr..Montgomery was well ass He had 
| selves suffered Jong in its acquisition ; but we will accept | eligible admirer. The possibility of his daughter’s dis-| menifested unequivocal admiration of but I took 
* of nono that is not the purchase of our own toil and tears.| posing of her heart without his sanction, never even| care to pay her such attentions as shoul Tend to 
» Still it is not wholly useless to record those instances |occurred to him; and it seemed to me that he gloried in} believe her pre-engaged, and he returned te with. 
"where human passions and faults, not fate, have wrought |the adulation which so many fine young men paid him} out declaring hinseelf The hope that he would do so, 
Sout human misery. In this belief, I will recall sorrows | for the sake of his fair child. Had not my heart been| however, had already caused Mr. Montgomery to-look 
‘which time has softened, without obliterating any, even | surprised by love while pride was asleep, I should have\ askance upom me, a ¢srice which I- bore mach — | 
Pe sthe minutest trace. : scorned an alliance with a mereer’s daughter. I ranked | impatience. ° ity eee | 
I will not commence the confession of my errors by |in the higher class of merchants, and had a long struggle} One evening I had obtained’ permission to-attend Lily ©. . 
| imputing any share of them to my beloved mother, who | between false dignity and necessity, before I could pre-} and her mother to a public <a By agreement I — | 
_ streve;though with too feeble and too fond a hand, to} vail on myself even to enter that class. My family was| ‘went before tea, in order to spend the early of the 
"> checkthat impetuosity of temper, which has been the main | as honest, and almost as poor, as that of a Spanish hidalgo;; evening with them. My dear girl was already adorned 
Pe” cause of every sin and every sorrow of my life. There|but as I was beginning to prosper in business, I was} for the ball when I entered. Her dress was, I remember, 
is little in my existence to interest, except that period of} gradually shaking off that silly dislike of trade which is} a pale blue brocaded silk, her ornaments pearls and white 
OS it in which I acted as the evil genius of one far dearer |too preyalent among the Irish gentry. Such petty dis-| roses. I was in high spirits, and rallied her on the de 
sand more worthy than myself. ‘To this period, therefore, |tinctions are always lost in love’s republic. Lily was| pression of hers, so little accordant withthe gaiety of her 
A shail limit my details. not to me the mercer’s daughter: she was the queen of| attire. Ah me! they were truly prophetic, although the ~ 
& I met Miss Montgomery, for the first time, at a sub-| my fate, the mistress of my happiness, and the slightest| result of superstition. I belive I have not mentioned that 
seription ball in the Rotunda. She was chapcroned by | symptom of even her indifference would have been more} she was of a most imaginative temperament, the veriest 
her aunt, a lady with whom I was slightly acquainted.! terrible to me than the heaviest sentence of any earthly; thrall to her own fantasies, a dreamer of dreains, and an 
I woald fain indulge myself in a description of her charm-|tribunal. The demonstrations of my sincere and lively} observer of omens. I had often rallied her on this pecu- 
ing face and person, but I know that when finished, I} passion were in time repaid by a deep, but silent attach-| liarity, but warm and solemn fancies derive so much 
should turn from a commonplace catalogue of eyes, hair,|ment on her part. It seemed impossible for her to give! pleasure from superstitious feelings, that they often wil. ~~ 
» height, and shape, which might delineate fitly other|her feelings voice, and it was not till grief had destroyed} fully encourage them. In her; however, they were com- 
| Women as well, but which would not convey the slightest | timidity that passion found a language. When I spoke! bated in some degree by firm religious i and 
~ ‘Hnage of the picture in my heart. Words can no more |of applying to her father, she anxiously implored me to| she seldom, as in the present instanee, them to 
» describe the varying shapes and shades of beauty than | defer it, as I now believe from a fear of my failure, and prey upon her. spirits. 

they.can explain to one born blind, how “star differeth| a desire of watching a favourable opportunity, but, as I “ O George, I have had ‘such a strange, such a fright- 
mestar in glory.” Alas! it had been well for poor!then feared, from wavering affection. ful dream !” ‘ “ sg) 
“Lily Montgomery if her mild and modest beauty had| {J had been seized with a sharp and dangerous indispo-; ‘* And what: was it, my queen of lilies and roses? A 
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never met my gaze, or won my heart. On that, the very |sition, which confined me for a week. Mrs. Montgomery! frig rhtfal dream must indicate something pleasant; for 
first evening of our meeting, I devoted myself to her wor-|had every day sent her servant to enquire for me, and! dre ams, you know, go by contraries.” . 
ship. Worship I may call it, for my love soon became|this politeness I fondly imputed to Lily’s solicitude. “- It is not so much the dreamitself, as the strange 

a wild and passionate idolatry, and as such I doubt not| Impatient to see her, I hastened to Dame street, the very| sentiment of evil it has left a my mind, that Satects 





> it was punished. I resolved, with all the vehemence| first day 1 was able to leave my bed. She was alone in| me. I amsure you will think me weak, but perhaps, 
nataral to me, that she, and none other, should be my | the drawing-room when I entered. Surprised out of her} wh en I have told it, I may be able to’shake off the im. 
| wife. [ neither knew nor cared what were her rank,|reserve by grief at the paleness of my countenance, she! pression it has made, I thought Iwas in St, Patrick’s 
| circumstances, education, or who her relatives. I saw|ran towards me, both hands outstretched, and yielding to| cat hedral, alone, and at midnight. I heard unearthly 
that goodness and loveliness were legible in every linea-|a tenderness deepened by my danger, burst into tears.| voi ces whispering, ‘ Poor thing, poor thing! she is con 
} Ment, and these were all I valued. There was, indeed,|Transported by this strong, involuntary proof of love, I| am ong us. And I knew that they were Bee 
p» ee consideration that made me pause and tremble: this| pursued my advantage, and obtained her consent to an| my doom, and looking up I saw, through the gk the 
# was the fear that the pearl of price, her virgin heart, | immediate application to her father. That hour, in which} waf ture of their white robes.as they passed the 
= might be already bartered. Her tender age, however,|I became assured that I possessed her undivided heart,| ape-tures in the friars’ walk. Suddenly, at the farther 
y Ghe was scarce seventeen,) and the blushing bashfulness|was, I need not say how joyful. I looked on it as the! end of the long-aisle, appeared a huge mirror, shi 
j efher general manner, reassured me; for I have always beginning of happiness—alas! it was almost the end of| it were, by its own light, in which I saw my own 
| Tema ked, that women whose affections have set up their|it; first doubts, then fears, and lastly, a wretched,| from head to foot, dressed in long, black ga 
p fest in some chosen haven, regard all other men with an} wretched certainty succeeded. That very day I laid my| hair streaming loosely over my shoul 
ted indifference, equally remote from timidity and | proposals before Mr. Montgomery. He stopped my pro-| pale as ashes. Then I thought. I fell upom 
p boldness. My almost extravagant homage could not}fessions of regard by an enquiry into the amount of my| pray’, but instead, found myself borne Say 
F @scape the charming Lily’s observation. I danced with|capital. I-thought this but reasonable, and made a can-| ceivable swiftness, and- when. the motion ce 
| Rone but her. When she danced with another, I stood }did statement of my circumstances and prospects. The} stancding beside you, at the foot of a lofty altar: ~ 
> by and gazed my soul away ; and when she sat I hovered | latter were better than the former, but neither had much| father was standing at the top, and was, I thought, 
tear, like an attendant spirit. The gay and numerous |atiraction for cupidity. Mr. Montgomery's manner was} to unite us, when, instead, he came towards me, a 
yy ¥ flitted before me like a gallery of moving pic-|eold and unsatisfying: he did not accept, but neither did] began to bind my hands and feet with 
ptites, but my eye still sought the ane pure, fair face, thatthe reject my suit. He spoke of me, though, to my face,} Looking back, I saw a deep dark grave close to me, 
seve-seemed to me to bear the impress of the “hand|in the depreciating style of a bargain-maker. I had| called. to you for help, and you came nearer, but 
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_ dine , jembarked in some brilliant, but hazardous speculations,| of releasing me, ye 4 ‘my father to threw me into 
ees ji rful, social intercourse maintained in this|the fate of which a year would determine, On their suc-| the horrid grave, My and dreaming g 
peat bred between young peer, eeiases a gentle. |cess his consent ta my marriage with his daughter was to} awoke me, but J cannot terrible vision 
roduction to any you lady whom lie may|depend. Meantime } was permitted to visit as usnal.| ‘a shudder.” 
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By the exercise of a little ingenuity, I became|Only conceive the cruelty. of suffering his daughter to fSuch was the solemn earnestness of 

and frequent visiter at Mr. Montgomery's, @ pros- omas attached under such gircumstances, Rut I verily! with which she spoke, that J, for a pha lbs he 
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the infection of her visionary fears, but unwilling that 
she should perceive it, I said gaily, “ This is a charming 
dream, dearest. It shows that you will be too cruel in 
delaying my happiness, and that your father and I will 
join in binding you with the sweet and snowy bonds of 
Hymen. Why, Lil, I thought you better skilled in 
dreamers’ lore, than to be ignorant that death means 


I returned to rescue her from his grasp i 
could reach her, she screamed out, “ Leave 
if you would not have me hate you.” I obeyed her then, 
when my obedience was of little avail. The fatal mis- 
chief was already a-foot. Reason soon returned under 
the sobering influence of the cool night air, but I strove 
to deaden the growing sense of self-blame, by persuading 


but before I 


us instantly, 


“O! that it were forgotten, 6? that ibaa. 2 
or might from hencefo cease to be ” hail , 

“ Cruel girl! And can you wish th . 
should cease ?” _ bar ~ 
“Can I do otherwise, when, a week henes: 
the wife of another ?—when, a week hea 


e 
remembrance of that love will be a otient he " 
A dizzy faintness seized me at this stenp 
gence; I sank back in my chair speechless “n. 
almost unconscious. I was first roused from this i 
of affliction by seeing Lily cast herself at my k 
took my chill, motionless hands in hers, and = 8 
tears fell fast and heavily upon them while she. t 
“QO! dearest George, do but hear how J have hes 
wrought upon. My father declared (and None. 
knew him could doubt that he would keep his word ane 
if I did not mary Mr. Logan, he would sell all than 
longs to him; and leaving my mother and Me th ‘ 
fate, would go to some foreign land where we are 
never see him more : and this he would also dovif, bye: 
confession of reluctance or of prior attachment, I hea a 


» marriage, and black white.” 

She smiled incredulously, anf hearing her father’s step, 
moved as it were instinctively <a me, and busied 
herself about the ‘tea equipage. r. Montgomery had 
this evening -learnt the failure of a Dublin house, by 
which he was a considerable loser, and was in conse- 4 
quence in a very bad humour. As, however, his: general 
manner was somewhat morose, I, not observing him 
closely, perceived'no change. He talked as much as usual, 
andthe conversation by some mischance led to the 
national character of the Scots and Irish. One would 
think that this was.not a very dangerous topic between 
two Irishmen. Almost, however, before 1 was aware, 
it became a masked battery on either side; under cover 
of which he vented his dissatisfaction with his daugh- 
ter’s Irish lover, and I my jealousy of her Scotish one. 
Poor Lily, who saw the bitter sarcasm evident in both our 
countenances, joined playfully in the conversation, sup- 
porting now one, and now the other party, endeavouring 
to turn it into jest. 

“ Now, I am sure, papa, you do not like to-deal with 
the Sawnies, coming back perhaps a dozen times before 
they will buy any thing, saying ‘ Weel, sir, will you 
no throw off the odd shullins ?’ ” 

He did not.even smile at her piayful attempt to mimic 
the Scotish dialect, but replied, “* Yes, child, I do like to 
deal.with them, fur at least they pay what they promise. 
Our gay Dublin gentlemen would scorn te higgle. They 
are off-handed, clever fellows, little solicitous about the 
price ef goods for which-they never intend to pay. I 
wish we had fewer fine coats, more hard honest men 
than are to be found among our Dublin popinjays, from 
whom the Lord deliver me and mine !” 

I was deeply stung by this manifest sneer at me, and at 
the elaborate elegance of my gala dress. My quick temper 
was alreatly in a flame. Lily, who saw the angry flush 
overspread my features, and wine knew by the tinge of 
ghastly white stealing over her father’s cheek and lip, 
that his dark spirit was slowly rousing itself te some act 
of tyranny, glided unobserved behind his chair, and 
raising her white arms, stretched her clapsed hands 
towards me, while her eyes said more eloquently than her 
words, “ For my sake, forbear !” 

I was a wretch to disregard her mute prayer. But 
what is so selfish as anger? Secure of her love, and 
despising her father’s gold, I indulged my temper at the 
cost of her peace. I replied tauntingly, and with marked 
emphasis, “ Yet I trust that, even under these despised 
fine coats, we should find few hearts base and mean 
enough to traduce their father land.” 

“ Doubtless they will, Sir Knight Errant, do nothiag 
so base as tell the truth. They will only drink, and 
dress; and cheat their creditors, and swagger, and bu'ly, 
and beat out the brains that shall dare to think that they 
are swindlers and spendthrifts. They will not give their 
country a bad name, but they will sell their countrymen. 
Our much lauded Hibernians have not earned even the 


my conscience that all was for the best, and that passion 
had, once in my life, befriended me. For I did not doubt 
my power to persuade Lily to a clandestine marriage, in 
which case, my happiness would be much accelerated; 
while, but for the pain I knew it would give my bride, I 
would have rejoiced at the breach between her father and 
me, as it promised to free me from his society. Think- 
ing it possible that her father might insist on her fulfill- 
ing her original intention of going to the ball, I went 
there to seek her, but she was absent. Her aunt, how- 
ever, was there, to whom I related the circumstance, 
and implored her to procure me an interview with Lily 
at her house the ensuing day. This she promised. 
When, however, I hastened there at the appointed time, 
instead of Lily, I found a brief note, written in faint un- 
steady characters. It ran thus :— 
“ T am made miserable for life. An awful impediment 
is placed between us. My aunt will give you particulars. 
I will not reproach you. Your sufferings will, I fear, be 
cruel as my own. As soon as I can go abroad I will see 
you at my aunt’s; but, O! dearest, dearest George, it 
must be for a last farewell.” 
Agonised by apprehension, I learnt from her aunt, that 
as soon as I had left his house on the preceding evening, 
Mr. Montgomery walked quietly up to his own room, 
and returned in a few minutes, bringing with him the 
large family Bible, upon which, with shocking impiety, 
he vowed the most appalling curses upon his daughter, 
should she ever, either before or after his death, unite her- 
self to me. His unfortunate child fell into a long and 
death-like fainting fit, and had since continued very ill; 
but my informant added, that such was her brother-in- 
law’s inflexible obstinacy, that he would see his child die 
by inches rather than revoke his horrid imprecations. 
This I did not doubt; but I could not believe that Lily 
would sacrifice her own love and mine to a few words of 
wicked breath. I was sure [ could eonvince her that 
curses recoil upon the heads of the guilty utterers, and 
cannot reach the innocent. I ‘could not, however, avoid 
owning to myself that there was something shocking to 
human nature in the idea of a parent’s curse, and I 
vainly wished that I had restrained my turbulent temper. 

It was an entire fortnight before I again saw the gen- 
tle girl, and then how wan, how wasted, yet how more 
than beautiful she looked ! Never before was she so kind, 
so tender. Her soft and uncomplaining love overflowed 
in tears and words of eloquence ; but never shall I forget 
her gaze of horror when I proposed to her to elope with 
me, and brave her father’s baneful curse. She needed 
not to speak ; that one glance told me I had lost her for 
ever. My reliance on her yielding nature was misplaced. 
She was indeed wax in the hands of her stern father, and 
of all who sought their own will at the price of her peace; 
but from what she considered crime, she revolted with 
irresistible strength. 

But, although compelled to resign all hopes of bringing 
her to my views, | determined that no earthly power 


% 


induce the gentleman to withdraw his proposal, | ya } 
stood this threat—O! George, indeed I did witha” 
for my inmost soul Idathed the thoughts of ma 
another than you; but my good, my tender mother 
to her unworthy child. Yes, with tears and apes” 
she knelt to me, and prayed me not to part her 

husband of her youth—the father of her chilg, f 
abjured me not to put asunder those whom Gaga 
joined.” a. 
“ And, Lilly,” I replied, “has not God jeinabu 
Have not our hearts been united in his sight 7” 

“Ah! what is our imaginary union, who, eig rt; 

since, were strangers to each other, com to 
sacred nuptial bond cemented by the joys. and. gomgen 
of twenty years.” te 


% Then I am to understand,” I said, my tempor apala 
rising, “ that, of your own free will, you east. me 
marry with another.” . 

“Surely you do not call it free will to. be 

an alternative so frightful ? Heaven knews hew 
would exchange lots with you. You need. not qwep 
mask. You are not chliged——— Qt my hea 
Father,”she added, casting her streaming eyes 
“how shall I go through this dreadfal—dread: 7 
My fiereeness melted before her overwhelming gle 
and I in turn attempted to comfort her. Afterashel 
pause, she said, abruptly, “George, my dream ie 
plished. This fatal marriage is the grave of the 
and, O! is it not too true that you have helped my 
to cast me into it? Had your ill-temper not eausedie 
breach, he must have waited the result of your sg 
tions; and had you retained your place near me, 
Logan would never have addressed me. Your gy 
tions have been fortunate, you tell me, but it is 
late—too late! The dream is accomplished.” Gay 
science, “the solitary seer in the heart, from whose 
nothing is hid,” pleaded guilty to every word of 
dictment. I was silent, and she proceeded, “ 

not heedlessly reproach you, but you must feel 

owe me some atonement. Let it be this. Give mg 
my promise, forgive and bless me, and I may ye 
a melancholy peace on this side the grave.” 
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poor praise of standing by each other; we all know the 
adage, ‘ Put one Irishman on a spit, and you will ind 
another to turn it.’” 

“ And I vow to Heaven!” said I, with ungovernable 
transport, “ that did all Irishmen deserve it as well as you, 
1 would myself become a turnspit.” 


should prevent my seeing and conversing with her. 
Accordingly, by her aunt’s connivance, I occasionally met 
her there. ‘Things went on in this state of hopelessness 
for a few months, when I was one day stunned witha 
report that Miss Montgomery was about to be married. 


Distracted at the thought of losing her sweet pi 


and society for ever, I stipulated, as the terms% 
consent, that she should promise to receive a visit 
me once each year of her life. She refused thiswt 


eee oc % 


ously, until I protested that I would attend at eit 


I flew to her aunt, and learnt, to my utter consternation, 
that the detested Scotsman had returned; and perceiy- 
ing that I no longer visited at her father’s, had made his 
proposals, and was strenuously supported by her father. 
“ And he will force her to accept them!” I exclaimed, 
in a frenzy ; “ he has only to curse her into compliance. 
And is she then not only lost to me, but given to another? 
O! that I should have given my happiness into the keep- 
ing of a creature so tame and unresisting !” 

I had not seen Lily for some weeks, and I found it 
almost impossible to procure an interview; while, on 
every side, I heard of the eligible match which the beau- 
tiful Miss Montgomery was about to make, and several 
of my own intimates unconsciously tortured me with 
such observations as, “ Why, Harman, I once thought 
you would yourself be the happy man—but, mutabile 
femina,” 

At last, maddened by uncertainty and jealousy, I wrote 
to Lily, demanding, rather than entreating, an interview; 
and threatening, in case of refusal, to brave all hazards, 
and visit her at her father’s. This had the desired effect. 
She came. I addressed her with constrained calmness, 
Is this true, Lily, that I hear of you? Are you faith- 
less, and is all our hapless love forgotten ?” 


I rose as I spoke, and so did he. “{ think,” he siaid, 
with treacherous mildness, “ that you, Mr. Harman, sine 
time sinee proposed honouring my daughter with your 
hand. Sinee, however, your regard fer me is of so tiery 
a nature, I beg in her name to decline now and for ever 
the proffered condescension. Permit me, sir, to request 
that you wil! now leave my house, and never again enter 
it.” 


and forbid the banns, even should the consequence 
death to me and ruin to her. She then reluctani 
sented ; I wrote out the promise, that she might conem 
the higher idea of its solemnity. She wept bitt 
she signed it, saying, “ These violent spirits 

their will; but I tell you, George Harman,” she® 
rising with dignity, “I tell you, in the spirit of propa 
that days will come when you will mourn, and Tepe 
your heart of hearts, for this act of tyranny.” Ml 
alas! she did indeed speak in the spirit of propheey. 


Despite: her displeasure, she parted from me! 
lingering tenderness, and assurances of evyerll 
friendship—she would not say love. 

I did not see her again till I saw her in heed 
dress, a decorated victim. I had discovered the: 
in which the ceremony was to be performed, and 
not resist the morbid desire I felt to witness i 
bribing the sexton, J] was suffered to screen mye 
hind the curtains of the organ.loft, from w 
full view of the bridal party, In thinking of 
since, or, rather of Lily’s appearance in it, for 
none but her, I have always recalled a verse: 
ballad, describing a bride, % 
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“ Your house I shall certainly leave with all alacrity, 
bat my right to your daughter’s heart and hand I will 
assert in face of heaven and earth.” 

“ As you please, sir. And let me tell you, the sooner 
you assert your rights in heaven, the greater my con- 
tent.” 

I had reached the door, choking with rage, when I 
heard Lily murmur low and brokenly, “Oh most unkind, 
most cruel George, you have destroyed us both.” 

I looked back. Our eyes met, and my heart sank 
with an ominous foreboding, as I encountered her wild 
upbraiding glance. Her father seized and shook her 
violently, exclaiming in hoarse, suppressed accents, 
** What! minion, do you dare to weep for the insolent 
wretch who could so grossly insult. your father ?” 
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whom she still retained about her person, brought me 
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+» gurrounding country being shut out by shelving rocks. 


‘e] felt that she was changed and sanctified since [ had 


© to solace me; still no answering tenderness repaid his 


= disappointed affection steal over his honest countenance. 


yours, and I succeeded. Now I do indeed love my 
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»« And when she cam into the kirk, 
She shimmered like the sun ; 
"The belt that was about her waist 
Was a” wi’ pearles bedone.” . 
strove to catch the bride’s responses, but the silvery 
am Re eal in weeping. Goda When all was over, I 
fixed and lifted eye gleam with an expression of 
misery, and for a moment I lost all con. 
of my own bereavement in painful pity for 
ited affliction. 
in the month of June, just one year after Lily’s 
that I embarked for Scotland. On arriving 
it hastened to the neighbourhood of Mr. Logan’s 
gummer villa, where Lily was then residing. I put up 
af a small inn in a neighbouring village, and wrote to 
her, reminding her of her promise, and requiring to 
tiow when and where it would be fulfilled. Her nurse, 


her brief and indignant answer. ; 
“Unrelenting persecutor! I see you are determined 
40 exact the full penalty of your bond. I thank you for 
thus changing my former regard into fear and resent- 
of your conduct. You shall not cross my husband’s 
eshold in his absence, and without his knowledge. 
Since I must meet you, it shall be on the beach, between 

seyen and eight o’clock. 5 
I repaired to the sea-shore long before the appointed 
hour. It was a lovely and secluded scene. A broad 
‘> firm beach of yellow sand edged the blue, boundless 
ovean, which was the only object visible, the view of the 


The distant hum of rural voices, and the low dirge of 
the everlasting waters, hushed my warring passions, and 
Julled me into a dreamy patience while I awaited the 
arrival of her whom I still madly loved. ‘Towards eight 
o'clock she appeared at the upper extremity of the little 
bay, accompanied by her venerable nurse. Leaving her 
seated on a rock at a little distance, she advanced 
towards me with an ease and loftiness of carriage I had 
never before seen in her. The descending sen shone 
on her bright pale features, “ severe in youthful beauty.” 


» geen her last. New and holy hopes had dawned upon 

“vher. Though still a child in years, she was now a 
mother and a matron, the mistress of a family, and the 
guardian of its peace and honour. I felt that I dared 
not address the offended wife as I had the tender and 
tearful virgin, and for a moment I repented that I had 
disturbed the serenity which she had evidently attained. 
She spoke first, and without any courteous greeting. 

“Let me know, in brief, Mr. Harman, what you pro- 
pose to yourself by such an interview as this.” 

The coolness of her tone and manner thrilled every 
“nerve with anguish, and I exclaimed bitterly, “ Heart- 
less, unfeeling girl, why did I squander my affections on 
“such a mere automaton? Is, then, one hour, out of the 
many thousands the year contains, too much to give to 
pity for the misery you have caused ?” <s 
»*That I have caused! but I will not recriminate. I 
*will show you the state of my heart, in hopes that when 
you know it, you will cease to torture me. I will reveal 
i to you, as clearly as it is revealed to Heaven. I will 

- ‘go back to my wedding-day. My husband imputed my 
wild grief to my separation from my parents. All that 
the most considerate tenderness could suggest was done 


‘eare. Often, in the very height of my selfish indulgence 
‘of sorrow, my heart smote me when I saw the cloud of 


©The pang of conscious ingratitude is a dreadful pang. 
> Ecould not endure it. I prayed incessantly that God 
"would tear from my heart the sinful love so deeply rooted 
pthere ; I seconded my prayers by my own best endea- 


> husband as, before Heaven, I promised to love him; and, 
~» bat for your persecutions, I might enjoy a calm and 
. happy conscience.” 
© » Maddened by the irresistible conviction that she no 
: onger loved me, my passion was, if possible, increased 
» hy mingled adoration and envy of the angelic mind that 
_. cotild so nobly reconcile inclination to duty. Exaspe- 
» Tated by her praises of her husband, and censure of me, 
» Twas deaf to her urgent and even humble entreaties 
© tat I would cease to molest her, Then, finding peti- 
= tions vain, she declared that she would na longer con- 
Se fider her promise binding, wrung from her, as it was, 
®. hy terror, and that she would never again meet me. 
’ IT knew too well how to subdue her gentle spirit; I 
led that, if she would not willingly meet me, I would 
Wait her openly at her house, in her despite and in her 
musband's, and hade her beware, lest by such 9 step she 
made a widow, or her husband a man-slayer. 
re of my resolute and restless character, she sub- 


mitted to necessity, and the hour being expired, she 
parted from me in anger and in tears. Would to Heaven 
she had rather braved the utmost my vile temper could 
inflict! 

For a long time these annual meetings continued, and 
every year during that time poor Lily lost one of her 
beloved infants. Before they had learnt to lisp her name, 
almost before they could distinguish her by the first 
sweet rccognitory smile that gladdens a mother’s heart, 
they were successively cut off. These repeated bereave- 
ments her superstitious fancy ascribed to a deserved 
judgment on her clandestine interviews with me. In 
vain 1 represented that our conversations were such as 
might be published to the world with honour to her, and 
that they were all that enabled me to endure a miserable 
being ; still, the mystery, the secrecy with which they 
were attended, wounded her tender conscience. Her 
youngest and only child, Jessie, I think it was called, 
had lived several months, and gave promise of a health. 
ful constitution, when, at the usual time, I paid my visit. 
Anxiety and fear had thrown the fond mother into a low 
nervous fever as the period of my coming approached. 
She was confined to her bed when I arrived, and sent 
her nurse to inform me of her inability to see me, and to 
entreat my forbearance, at least, this year. I complied, 
and the event seemed to justify her former fancies, for 
her child continued to live. I myself began to fear that 





uneasiness of mind, fostering an inherent delicacy of 
constitution, might be the remote cause of her trying 
calamities. ‘Touched with compassion, and doubting 
the permanenco of my favourable dispositions, I resolved 
to put it out of my own power to harass her further, by 
going to India. Accordingly, I wrote to her, stating 
my determination to quit these kingdoms, on conditior: 
that she would permit me to take a last farewell of her. 
I received her joyful, grateful assent, and we again met, 
for the last time.on earth. 

She sat beside me in a small recess formed by the 
rock, considerably above the beach, and almost on a 
level with the adjoining valley. As I gazed on her faded 
cheek and altered eye, I rejoiced that I had agreed to 
her wishes before it was too late. Misjudging fool! it 
was already too late. She spoke to me more kindly thar: 
she had ever done since her marriage ; yet I perceivec| 
that she was solicitous to shorten the interview. Wher 
about to leave me for the last time, she held out both her 
hands to bid me farewell. I seized and pressed them tc) 
my lips and heart, shedding sadder, but purer and 
sweeter, tears than any I had ever known. Suddenly a 
sharp tread rung upon the rocks above us, and, before I 
could look round, or recognise the intruder, I received :a 
pistol-shot in my right arm. 

“ Base villain !” shouted the infuriated Logan, “ has it! 
not reached your wicked heart? Oh, for another 
weapon !”” 

The wound I had received rendered me faint, but not 
insensible. Lily remained rnotionless as the rock on 
which she sat. I saw with horror and ineffectual re- 
morse the fatal effects of my passionate and-selfish con- 
duct. I valued not my life, could I but restore my hap- 
less victim to her husband’s confidence. I attempted to’ 
explain—to state the simple truth ; as well might I have 
talked to the raging sea. Some officious, but, perhaps, 
well-intentioned person had acquainted him with our 





correspondence. He had hastened up from town and} 
witnessed what he thought an assurance of his wife's 
attachment to me. He knew I was once her admirer; 
he had heard that we had met often since, and he found 
me now at her fect, her hands clasped in mine. These 
things had an aspect black as guilt could wear. 


He furiously demanded instant satisfaction. I refused 
it; I submitted to be called coward ; I was patient now, 
when patience availed so little ; inexpressible contempt for 
me seemed to restore his self-possession; he turned from 
meas from a reptile unworthy hatred, and folding his arms, 
looked sternly into the face of his mute, heart-stricken 
wife. “For you, fair serpent, you shall live as long as 
Heaven will let you. From this day I devote myself to 
your punishment. The world shall not know your 
shame, for your shame is mine and my child’s; you 
shall live under my roof, but you shall neither know 
peace nor rest; my ears shall be deaf to your prayers, 
my eyes shall be blind to your beauty. I divorce you 
from my heart henceforth and for ever. Penitence ma 
serve you in another world, but I am no God, that } 
should forgive sa black a wrong as this.” 

The mistaken, but not, therefore, less miserable man, 
after uttering these words with almost maniacal yehe- 
mence, rushed down the rocks towards the beach, ~ Lily 
rose to follow him, saying to me in a changed, hollow 
tone “ Are you much hurt, unhappy man ?” 


“ Ay, to the heart's core with vain remorse. How you 
must hate me {” 








“ No, oh no, indeed, you are not more guilty now 
Rha five minutes since, when E ealled you 
friend. Be still my friend, an@, to prove it, leave these 
kingdoms instantly. You have my pity, for your mis- 
fortunes have far —— your crimes ; and 
may God bless you! My prayers shall follow you to 
‘the ends of the earth.” ; 

Ah! noble and tender heart that never yet was » 
pierced, but it gave forth balm. : ; 

She hastened after her husband, fearless in her inno- 
‘cence, and, in her noble simplicity, convinced that trath 
‘had but to speak and be believed. Her low but clear 
tones were borne to me W the balmy evening breeze. . 

‘“‘ Dear Richard, what frenzy is this ? AmI agen 
own loved and loving wife ?” a 

“ Fawning hypocrite, begone! Dare not to 

“Richard, as I hope to meet my heavenly 
am innocent in thought—in word—in deed.” > 

“Devil! but I will not kill yop. 1 will not/put you | 
‘out of pain. My revenge shall be as deep and as 
amy torments.” He threw her slight, clinging form ; 


me tt? 


then raising his hand menacingly towards me, cried, 
“ Pitiful poltroon! if Scotland holds you to-morrow, the 
earth shall be rid of you or me before to-morrow night.” 

Having said this, he strode.out of sight. Faint with 
grief and loss of blood, I sat listening to Lily’s convul- 
sive subs as she lay on the spot where her unhappy 
husband had east her. I dared not approach to offer 
assistance. At last she arose, and waving her handker- 
chief to me in adieu, pointed to the sea in intimation of 
her wish for my departure, and proceeded slowly towards 
her changed and melancholy home. 

In Jess than a month after, I was on my voyage to 
India. I had been there five or six years, when I read 
in an old newspaper that—“ Lily, wife of Richard Logan, 
died of a lingering disease, esteemed and lamented by all 
who knew her.” 

I wrote to my sister, requesting her to learn from her 
nurse the particulars of Lily’s death, and of her husband’s 
treatment of her. She did so; and the intelligence infixed 
still more deeply the deadly arrows of remorse. Logan 
kept but too fatally his vow of vengeance. His incom- 
parable wife, loving him sincerely, and compassionating 
a mistake which, with her usual heavenly indulgence, 
she considered an ample apology for his worst 
tried every. feminine, every affectionate art, to win back 
his esteem and love. With trembling solicitude she 
e.dornied her lovely person, in hopes to eatch one favour- 
ing glance; she sent humble and loving messages by 
the lips of their only child, but he was immovable—nay, 
savage. ‘Doating on her as he had done, he-was stung 
to madness by the fact, which she could not deny, that 
she had married him while her heart was mine; and he 
laughed to scorn her assurances of after love for him;* 
knowing, as he did, that she had pow continued her 
former acquaintance with me. Still he was careful of 
her reputation, and perhaps it was with the intention of 
accounting to the world for his changed conduct to her, 
tlhat he rushed at once into habits of intoxication. Per- 
haps he might have originally encouraged them as a 
refuge from painful thought, but they gained strength ; 
and when, shortly before her death, his once loved wife 
wrote him a lung, exculpatory letter, imploring forgive- 
ness and a last embrace, he was intapable of reading or 
comprehending it. She died (and terrible to her it must 
have been so to die) unpitied and deserted ; and the love 
and justice which she had so long and vainly craved, 
were lavished without measure on her memory. ~ 


There is no need “to point the moral” of my tale. 


.All may read it in my childless, hopelesss, and unhappy 


old age. It was, perhaps, more the fault of another than 
m y own that I lost the object of my early affection, yet 
even then happiness was not placed beyond my reach. 
When the impassable barrier was placed between my 
lost love and me, had I left her alone with her destiny, 
she would soon have made it a happy one. For my 
absence, and the death of h would have been the 
death of passion, and I might, in time, have 
another and more fortunate choice. But I spent the 
prime of manhood in madly cherishing an attachment 
which finally drové me into exile, haunted by a remorse 
which left no space for gentler passions. 

It may seem strange that, being so conscious of the 
-source from which my misfortunes have He 
should ‘still yield to the -of a temper w 
render me a plague to mi and to my friends. To 
this I can only reply, that age, and sorrow, and disease, 
are sweeteners of a temper that was not sweet 
even in Sperry ye dew of youth.” 

Youths and maidens, if you would choose a wife, if 
you would choose a husband, let temper be your first— 
second—and third consideration, 


my 


-him with a violence that prostrated her on the sand; _ 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Waldie’s Literary Omnibus, five numbers of 
which have been published, has already con- 
tained as much or more book matter, besides 
news, tales, and reviews, as the cost of a whole 
year’s subscription of two dollars and a half. 
We have published in it Lady Blessington’s 
amusing novel, “ The Confessions of an Elderly 
Gentleman,” published at three dollars by the 
booksellers, and Latrobe’s “* Rambler in Mexi- 


_co,” which costs at the stores seventy-five cents; 


and for the two dollars and a half there are 
forty-seven more numbers to appear. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the Omnibus, commencing 
with any number in the course of the year. 

Embassy to Muscat and Siam.—The author 
of * Three Years in the Pacific,’’ a work re- 
ceived both here and in Europe with distin- 
guished favour, designs, we understand by let- 
ters recently received from the Peacock, to 
publish, immediately on his return, an account 
of his extensive and varied cruise round the 
world, under the title of “An Embassy to 
the Courts of Muscat and Siam.”’ He has 
‘enjoyéd unusual facilities for acquiring inform- 
ation On the manners, customs, politics, com- 
merce, and religion of several countries in the 
East, and has taken uncommon pains to ac- 
quaint himself of the state of the several Ar- 
menian mission stations in Asia and Polynesia. 
Our last letters from the Peacock are dated in 
November, 1836, at Mazatlan, on the west coast 
of Mexico; on the 5th of December the ship 
was at Acapulco, when the officers and crew 
were all well. 

We hope the author’s recent visit to the Pa- 
cific will afford him materials for a second edi- 
tion of the Three Yeats, and that he may be 
rewarded in ‘his literary enterprises in propor- 
tion to his sterling merits. 

Important to Reviewers.—In the small debt 
court of Edinburgh, a case was tried lately of 
immense ‘interest to reviewers. A Mr. Marjori- 
banks, who had perpetrated a tour to the Loire, 


eand published an account thereof, summoned 


Professor Wilson for the sum of 4s. 6d., as the 
value of his volume, which had been sent with 
a request to notice and recommend it. The pro- 
fessor demurred, and the court held that a towr- 
ist had no right to impose on a reviewer. 
Gummere's Astronomy.—We take an earl y 
opportunity to announce the fact that a new 
and greatly enlarged octavo edition of “An 
Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, by John 
Gummere, A. M.,” has been published by 
Kimber & Sharpless, of this city. It consists 
of two parts, the first part containing a clear 
and compendious view of the theory ; the se- 
cond, a number of practical problems; to which 
are added solar, lunar, and other astronomical 
tables. This is a practical work, by an emi- 
nent teacher, and has not yet been generally 
introduced, except in higher schools, such as 
West Point, partly because astronomy is not 
thoroughly taught in general, and partly from 
the modesty of the author, who has not thrust 
it before the public with the same pertinacity 
as is practised by the two-penny school-book 
makers, whose last thought is to make their 
books well; more depends upon the bookseller 
than the author in these.matters, unless those 
immediately interested take the matter up, 
which in the present case we trust they will 
do. It is.too much the case with teachers as 
it is with heads of families; the first go toa 


store as we go to a grocery, where we are very 
apt to take up with any fair sample of sugar 
that may be on hand, only satisfying ourselves 
it is sweet! Teachers, professors, trustees, 
&c., should go further, and enquire for such 
sterling books as Gummere’s Astronomy. We 
copy the following preface to the second edi- 
tion, explanatory of the improvements :— 
‘The work has undergone a careful revision, 
end has received considerable additions in both 
parts. In the appendix to part first, a general 
analytical investigation of eclipses of the same 
occultations and transits has been introduced. 
The tables of the sun’s epochs, commencing 
with 1886, has been improved by the applica- 
tion of Bessel’s corrections. The epochs for 
the preceding years are retained ‘as in the for- 
mer edition, as several of them are used in ex- 
amples which it was not deemed necessary to 
change. And tables of the planet Mercury, 
abridged from Lindenau’s tables, and adapted 
to the meridian of Greenwich, have been in- 
troduced. ‘These serve to illustrate the method 





of calculating the place of a planet, and are 
sufficiently accurate for determining, nearly, 
the times of a transit of this planet over the 
sun’s disc. Several other useful tables have 
also been added.” 

The Indian Portraits.—The Indian Portraits 
and Biography, just issuing from the press in 
A.merica, by E. C. Biddle, the subscriptions to 
which are flowing in with wonderful rapidity, 
a're to be simultaneously issued in Europe. 
‘L‘he last London Literary Gazette has the fol- 
lowing remarks on the work :— 


“ A few weeks since, we noticed a forthcoming Ame- 
rican publication, entitled, ‘ The Indian tribes of North 
‘America,’ of which we have the first specimen, No. I., 
{rom Philadelphia, before us. We ean now say that it 
is, indeed, more than we could have expected, and truly 
a national—no, not a national, but a universal work. 
The frontispiece, an Indian war-dance preparatory to 
sacrificing a prisoner, is a singularly interesting and 
affecting exhibition of the red man’s customs; and the 
portraits of Indian chiefs in the body of the number are 
extremely striking and characteristic. The descriptive 
and historical text is also of the most valuable and im- 
pressive order, and we, on the whole, may well consider 
this production to be unique. We look with impatience 
for its appearance in England about Christmas; where, 
as well as on the continent, we are sure it will excite a 
very vivid sensation.” 


Henrietta. Temple, the new novel by the au- 
thor of “ Vivian Grey,” will be published in 
Waldie’s Literary Omnibus next Friday ; this 
can be done for twenty cents—the price of the 
American book edition is one.dollar. 

Silliman’s Journal for January, a rich and varied num- 


ber, was received in this city last week. It forms No. 2 
of Vol. XXXI. 








Mr. Harrison Hall has in the press, and will shortly 
publish, a new edition of the Conversations on the Bible, 
by Mrs. Sarah Hall, formerly of this city. This beau- 
tiful work ought to be in every family library in the 
land. 


—— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A new periodical, to be entitled, the Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly Review and Ecclesiastical Record, is 
announced for publication with the new year. 

The Twelve Minor Prophets, in Coptic, with a Latin 
Translation, by the Rev. H. Tattam, M. A., F.R.S. &c., 
Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, has been very judi- 
ciously published by the University of Oxford, to which 
the work was, we believe, given by the author. We re- 
joice to hear that the same able scholar is now prepar. 
ing Ezekiel and Daniel in the same way, from Coptic 
MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris. As the Coptic 
version of the Scriptures is supposed to have been made 
as early as the second century, every portion of it must 
be of importance to the Biblical student. 


= 


In the Press. oF 
Spartacus, or the Roman Gladiator, a 4 
five acts, by Jacob Jones, Esq., author of at 
tragedy. The Transactions of the Institute of Bet 
Architects, with plates. Hints to Chairmen, or Presse 
for Presidents, by Presés. Beauties of the Counts 
Descriptions:of Rural Customs, Objects, Se 
the Seasons, by Thomas Miller, author of “4 -D 
Woods.” To be published by subscription, for ¢i 
fit of his widow, the Poetical Works (now first eais 
ed) of the late Thomas Pringle, with an enlargad ae 
moir and a Portrait of the author. The Americams a: 
their Social, Moral, and Political Relations, by Frau 
J.Grund. A History of British Birds, by Mr, Yoru 
and a History of British Reptiles, by Mr. Bell, y 
works, with the British Fishes, now finished, and4 
British Quadrupeds, now in course of publication, yw 
complete a uniform series of the vertebrate animals: 
Great Britain, oe 


Rew American Publications 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, in two 
By John Gummere, A. M. 8vo. Philadelphia; k 
& Sharpless. a 

Goetz von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, a dm 
in five acts. From the German of Goethe. 
phia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. pa 

A Manual of the Diseases of the Eye. By & 

Jr., M. D., one of the surgeons of the Will’s Hosni 
for the Blind and Lame, Fellow of the College of P 
sicians of Philadelphia, &c. &c. J.S. Littell. ©™ 

Principles of Pathology and Practice of Physi: 
John Mackintosh, M. D.; with notes and additions) 
Samuel George Moreton, M. D. Second American, fro 
the fourth London edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphig 
E. C. Biddle. aN 

Classical Library, Vols. XXIV, XXV, XXVI, XXVEE 
and XXVIII; containing Livy, translated by Georgs 
Baker, A. M. In five vols. New York: Harper @ 
Brothers. ee. 

The Young Ladies’ Wreath, a selection from, 
female poctic writers, with notes. By Mrs. Hale,au 
of Northwood, &c. Boston: Marsh, Capen &1 

Lectures on Moral Philosophy, delivered. before 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society, and reported 
Edinburgh Chronicle. By George Coombe, Esq. 
publishers. 

A Manual of the art of making and refining § 
from Beets, including the cultivation of the plant, 
the various improvements in the manufacture. 
lated by M. J. ce Fontenelle. Same publishers, 7% 

Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs of his Own Tig 
8vo. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. de 
The Spirit of Holiness, by James Harrington Eva 
A. M., Minister of John St. Chapel; with an intte 
tory preface, by Octavius Winslow. - 

Head’s Home Tour through the Manufacturing D 
tricts of England. 1 vol.12mo. Harper & Brothers 

The Christian Orphan. 18mo. Boston: J 
Dow. Bs 
An Elementary Treatise on Anatomy. By A.& 
Bayle. 12mo. N. York: Harper & Brothers. _™% 

Henrietta Temple, a Love Story. by the-author 
Vivian Grey. 2vols.12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & 

oe a 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. = 

I> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” 
cashier of the bank. 


Jan. 30,—Wm. Howe, Columbia, S.C. 
30,—Wm. H. Webster, Piscataway. Md. 
—— 30,—Daniel M. Smyser, Gettysburg, Pa. 
—— 30,—James P. Erskine, Baltimore, Md. 
—— 30,—Thos. Irvine, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
—— 20,—R. Tilden Moulton, Cherryfield, Va. 
—— 29,—James W. Hall, Beaver Meadow, Pi 
— 27,—Quinton Gibbon, Salem, N. J. 
—— 10,—Professor Tutwilla, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
— 17,—Robt. W. Carnes, Upatore, Ga. i 
—— 26,—A. B. Arquhart, Smithfield, Va. 
—— 27,—Thos. M'Carty, Wellsburg, Va. 
—— 10,—R. J. Waters, New Madrid, Mo. oie 
—— 28,—Johnston & Stockton, Pittsburg, Pa. *% 
— 7,—John Russell, Bluffdale, Ill. i 
——21,—P. R. Adams, Tecumseh, Mich. 
Feb. 3,—James Lawson, Little Rock, Ark. © 
—— 3,—Matthew Smith, Chambersburg, P: 
3,—Joshua Whittell, New Boston, Ill. 
3,—F. A. Koranslar, Middleway, Va. 
3,—E. W. Toppan, Hampton, N. H. - 
3,—Wm. Howard, P. M., Windsor, Cot 
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